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BACHMAN’S SPARROW (PEUC.EA .ESTIVALIS 
BACHMANI/) \N VIRGINIA. 


In advance of a publication with colored plate, which will appear next 
summer-—-as I desire another season of observation upon the species—, I 
shall now devote a few lines to my most interesting of bird records. 
About the middle of May, 1897, while working my way through Dog- 
woods to a clearing on the slope of a hill along Blackwater Creek, in 
Campbell Co., in southeastern Virginia, I came upon the first specimen 
of Buchman’s Sparrow, 7euceea astizvalis bachmanit, ever taken in Vir- 
ginia, I was just emerging from the Dogwood bushes, (Cornicus florida) 
and was yet in the margin of the thicket when my attention was attracted 
by a small, brownish bird stealthily moving through the grass just on the 
thicket’s outskirts. Thinking it a Song Sparrow, I raised my gun, as I 
have never found that species nesting in this portion of the state, and my 
friend, Mr. William Palmer, had repeatedly requested me to find out 
whether it nested there, when it flew and disappeared farther down the 
hill. L followed the direction it had taken and soon found it again. On 
close scrutiny with my glasses I found it was a new bird to me, and I 
began to watch it very closely, concealing myself behind a burnt pine 
stump. Soon the bird became restless and ran through the grass till it 
disappeared again, this time in a suspicious looking grass tuft a few. feet 
from where I stood. I approached the tuft and not till I nearly touched 
it did the bird leave. Then it slid off its nest and ran down the hill. On 
pulling the grass of the tuft aside a somewhat domed structure of dried 
grasses was disclosed, and upon looking in the hole on the nest's side, I 
saw, much to my surprise, five white eggs, which proved later to be in 
an advanced stage of incubation. The other bird came around and both 
were secured for perfect identification. I knew when I saw the eggs the 
species was buchmani?, but | knew not then the real importance of my 
‘take” until I made it known to Mr. Wm. Palmer, who informed me of 
the novel record. 

Owing to typhoid fever, which came near ending me on a collecting 
trip ‘‘across the Great Divide,” | didn’t get a chance to visit the locality 
the past season, but next season my brother will investigate matters for 
me and I shall then write a pamphlet giving a more detailed account of 
the nesting of the species in Virginia. Then I shall also get a series of 
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the nesting birds for comparison, as the birds themselves, aside from 
their new record, may be specialized. Only one other bird of this 
species has been taken so far north. This was secured by Mr. Figgitt, 
- in Maryland. My record was announced by Mr. William Palmer, in 
The Auk*, as also, I believe, Mr. Figgitt's was. Mr. Palmer thinks the 
bird will be found abundantly in eastern Virginia. The nature of the 
ground where the nest was found was very red and dry, and the trees are 
Scrub Oaks, Old Field Pine and Dogwood. , 
Jno. W. Danier, Jr., Léentenant, U.S. 
/vachburg, Va. 


THE LORAIN COUNTY, OHIO, 1898 HORIZON. 


Considerable has already appeared in the Butierin on the birds of 
Lorain County, in furtherance of the plan suggested by your committee 
on Geographical Distribution. .It seems only fitting to round out that 
work, at the close of the year, by making a full report of what has been 
accomplished. It should be said at the outset that the work here reported 
has been carried on by Mr. W. L. Dawson and the writer more or less 
jointly, at least as much so as it would be possible for two persons to 
work together without making a business of it. 

During the year eighty-seven excursions were made more or less out of 
town into the woods and fields for the purpose of observation and study - 
of the birds. Of these only seventeen were trips to the more distant 
parts of the county, occupying the whole day in the majority of cases. 
Five of these long trips were made in company with a considerable 
number of students as class excursions. Of the seventy short trips, 
thirty-seven were with the Ornithology class, leaving forty-five short 
trips independent of the class. ' These trips with the class would not 
ordinarily be considered equal in importance to the others, but at such 
times a careful record was kept and often unusual species noticed. It 
seems necessary, therefore, to include them as a part of the whole work 
of the year. . 

Rather more than half of the seventy short trips were devoted to early 
morning work and were therefore of short duration—-never more than 
three hours, and often half that. But the early morning is the best time 
for the study of birds. Some few were half day trips to neighboring 
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fields and woods with a view to making a careful search for the more 
uncommon species. 

While the work varied somewhat with the months, yet enough was 
done in each month of the year to make a fairly complete record. April, 
May and June have forty-seven trips credited to them, a large proportion 
of them being trips with the class. Nearly all of the class work was 
done in these three months, of necessity. A little was carried into July. 

It must not be supposed that the whole work of the year was confined 
to the trips enumerated. Many valuable records were made during 
walks to and from work and during a few minutes on the college campus 
when the warblers were unusually numerous. At least two records were 
made in Mr. Dawson's door-yard which were not duplicated during the 
vear. Mr. Dawson's weekly appointments at a neighboring country 
village afforded excellent opportunities for observation. Were these 
trips counted with the others the number would aggregate more than a 
hundred for the year. : 

The whole number of species recorded for the county during 1898 is 
175, there being but twenty which were not seen by both of us. The 
whole number of species recorded for the county in twenty years is 221. 
Of this number thirty-nine are casual and accidental, leaving but seven 
species which might reasonably be expected which we did not see. Of 
these seven four are irregular in their occurrence. On the other hand, 
twelve species now considered rare were recorded. These twelve are : 
Horned Grebe, Greater Yellow-legs, Baird's and Red-backed Sandpipers, 
Golden Eagle, Barn Owl, Short-eared Owl, Lincoln's Sparrow, Pine 
Warbler, Mourning Warbler, Bewick's Wren and Gray-cheeked Thrush. 
Bewick's Wren is the only species new to the county list. 

So much for details. What results, beyond the strengthening of the 
county list, can we show for the twelve-month of labor? Four species 
were added to the writer's list and seven to Mr. Dawson's. Several 
little known species have been better learned and the songs of those and 
others heard for the first time. The conviction that usually aimless 
walks purely for exercise can be turned to pleasurable and_ profitable 
account deepened. Better health resulting from a definite plan for every 
half holiday as well as every whole holiday for open air work with the 
birds, bringing more and better exercise than any unplanned ramble 
could. Assurance made doubly sure that birds are creatures of all 
weathers, and that they are more easily approached and many of their 
habits better studied during stormy than during fair weather. An 
aroused public sentiment in favor of the birds among both citizens and 
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students, resulting in far better protection of our native birds. A clearer 

conception of the relations existing between the migrations of the birds 

and other natural phenomena. In short,. it has been a year full of profit. 
Lynps Jones, Obertin, Ohio. 


A SHORTEST~DAY-OF-THE-YEAR HORIZON. 


December 22nd of this winter completed in this locality a week of 
south winds and thawing weather. The snow having vanished, except 
for fence-row drifts, the walking was very heavy in most places. Oc- 
casional spatters of rain all day long, detracted only a little from the 
pleasures of a tramp which Professor Jones and I made to lake Erie, 
via Chance creek. The course to be traversed called for twenty-one 
miles on foot with a return in the evening ‘‘on the electrics.” 

The Professor had set his heart on finding a Red-breasted Nuthatch in 
the Chance creek gorge—and so we did,*just one, in company with W. 
B's. (as we called the White-breasted Nuthatches, for short) and Brown 
Creepers. He was evidently established for the winter and right glad 
we were to find him ; for this is the first winter record for the county. 

While we were beating through a copse near the top of the bank I was 
suddenly rooted to the spot by that sweetest note in any language, 
Cheery, cheery!" When I could recover my breath I shouted, ‘‘Jones, 
there’s a Bluebird!" And immediately from the top of a tree, hard by, 
there floated down the delicious strains of a Bluebird's spring song. 
Scarcely could I restain the impulse to fall on my knees, so like a 
heavenly messenger it seemed. It was indeed a Bluebird, dropped down 
out of the sky on the shortest day of winter. The first note we heard 
a little to the north of us, while the bird was on the wing, and he passed 
oft into the murky south, flying high. It was perhaps a laggard from 
the north; but if this be true, its song was ail the more remarkable, for 
it sang incessantly during the minute it stayed upon the tree. On the 
other hand, it might have been lured north by the mild weather, but 
struck with sudden misgiving at sight of the chilly lake a few miles 
further on. At any rate we respectfully submit it as either the latest 
‘* fall” or earliest ‘‘ spring" record for this vicinity. 

Red-headed Woodpeckers appeared in another wood some three miles 
south of the lake. I say ‘‘another” because we had already found 
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seventeen individuals this winter, in a wood just out of Oberlin. It is 
altogether inexplicable why they should have chosen this particular 
season in which to brave the climate, for the winter came on with early 
and unmistakable warning. 

The following birds comprise the day's horizon—twenty-two species in 
all : 


Bob-whites. Eagles. 
Sparrow Hawk. Horned Larks, 6. 
~ Pigeon Hawk. Goldfinches. 
Barred Owl. . Song Sparrows. 
Hairy Woodpeckers. Tree Sparrows. 
Downy Woodpeckers. Tufted Titmice. 
Kked-headed Woodpeckers. White-breasted Nuthatches. 
Red-bellied Woodpeckers. \ Red-breasted Nuthatch. 
Flickers. Chickadees. 
Crows, 3. Brown Creepers. 
Blue Jays, 20. Bluebird. 


W. L. Dawson, Oberlin, Ohio. 


DECEMBER HORIZONS. 


GLEN ELLYN, ILLINOIS. 


NORTHERN SHRIKE.-—- Not infrequently seen during the month. 

TREE Sparrow.—-Not uncommon in the woods. 

Downy WoopreckeEr.-- Met with in woods. 

Hairy WooppeckER.— Met with in woods. 

AMERICAN ROUGH-LEGGED Hawk.—Seen several times soaring overhead. 

WHITE-BREASTED NuTHATCH.——Not uncommon. 

AmgRICAN Crow.—December 11. 108 Crows in two battalions of about 
fifty birds each going north-west at 3:15 Pp. M. This latter, however, is 
an every day occurrence during the winter roosting season of the Crow. 
In the early forenoon they pass over the village in a south-easterly 
direction, but in smaller companies, of from four to six individuals and 
upwards, and even single birds. There is said to be a small roost east 
of Elgin, fifteen miles north-west from here. 

BLuE Jay.— Always in evidence. 

Hornep Lark.—-Occasionally seen in the fields. 
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ReEb-TAILED Hawk.—December 12. One seen in the woods was 
probably this species. 
’ Rusty Grack_e.—December 18. One male at unfrozen water hole 
in the creek, or springs inlet. 


Bexy T. Gaurt, Glen Ellyn, 11. 


LORAIN COUNTY, OHIO. 


ral In spite of the fact that winter set in very briskly and decidedly on 


November 25th, and that the cold endured for almost three weeks without 
cessation, the December horizon is unusually large this winter. The 
thirty-six species which compose it are given below in the order of 
their occurrence : 
Dec. 3.—Blue Jay. Tufted Titmouse. 
Flicker. Brown Creeper. 
Golden-crowned Kinglet. Dec. 5.—Horned Lark. 
Hairy Woodpecker. Dec. 8.--Sparrow Hawk. 
Song Sparrow. Dec. 10.—-Meadow Lark. 
Cedar-bird, Bob-white. 
Junco. Dec. 17.—Ked-tailed Hawk. 
Chickadee. Dec. 22.—Crow. 
Tree Sparrow. Red-breasted Nuthatch. 
Downy Woodpecker. Bluebird. 
‘Cardinal. Pigeon Hawk. 
Goldfinch. Barred Owl. 
Red-headed Woodpecker. ~ Bald Eagle. 
Red-bellied Woodpecker. Dec. 28.-— Snowflake. 
White-breasted Nuthatch. Lapland Longspur. 
Am. Rough-legged Buzzard. Prairie Horned Lark. 
Screech Owl. » Red-shouldered Hawk. 
Long-eared Owl. Golden Eagle. 
W. L. Dawson, Oberlin 


MERIDIAN, DUNN COUNTY, WISCONSIN. 
WINTER VISITANTS. 
+ AMERICAN GosHawk.-~—Twelve seen. 
GOLDEN EaGLe.—-One seen December 11. 
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ig eArcTic HorNED OwL.—-One, nearly white, seen December 2 and 3. 

" This is the only one observed in Wisconsin. bs 
American Hawk'Ow_.—One taken December 10. The first seen in 
in five years. ‘ 


EVENING GrRospeak.—Abundant in all suitable places. 

AMERICAN CROsSBILL.—A flock of about twenty individuals as seen 
daily from December 2 to 10. 

REpDPOLL.—Several small flocks seen during the month. 

SNOWFLAKE. —Three small flocks seen. Less than usual. 
¥Bonemian Waxwinc.—About forty individuals visited the cedar trees 
in a neighbor's yard from November 28 to December 5. 

NoRTHERN SHRIKE.—Three seen. A regular winter visitant in 


numbers. 
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* RESIDENT. 


Bos-wuiTE. —-Three small covies seen. Less than usual. 

RuFFED GrouseE.—Five observed. Less than usual. 

Pram Hen.—A covy of about thirty visited a corn field near by 
about every day. About as abundant as usual. 

BarrED OwL.-—One seen December 19. 

Great Hornep Ow.L.—Eight observed. 

Harry WooppecKEer.—Seen every day. 

Downy Wooppecker.—Four seen. Rare in winter, common in summer. 
Wooppecker. —Three seen December 19. Regular resident 
in small numbers. 

Jay.—-Abundant everywhere. 

AMERICAN GOLDFINCH.—One small flock observed. 

Brown CREEPER.—Several observed. 

WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH.—Abundant in all 

CuickaDEE.—Abundant. Associates with White-breasted Nuthatch 


and Downy Woodpecker. 
J. N. Crark, Meridian, Wis. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


. 


Vireo, Vireo philadelphicus.—| shot a fine plumaged 
female about 7:15 a. M., September 19, 1898. It flew from the clearing 
side into a young hickory tree—which stood out in the sweet fern, de- 
tached from the woods, and disappeared in the foliage, soon coming in 
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view as it searched for food, flying from branch to branch and running 
out to the tips in a sprightly fashion without the warbler-like nervous- 
ness. Since John Cassin took the type specimen near Philadeiphia in 
September, 1842, but six others have been recorded in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Eight captures in fifty-six years and all of them autumnal ! 
Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Penna. 


Piscivorous YELLOW-LEG.- While walking through the central 
market of this place, the other day, my attention was attracted by some- 
thing protruding from the bill of a specimen of 7ofanus melunoleucus. 
Upon closer inspection this proved to be a minnow. ‘The bird's cesoph- 
agus was literally jamed full of top minnows, (/undulus diaphanus). 
When I made this discovery my mind at once wandered back to a 
certain railroad bridge which spans the Iowa river about two | miles 
south of Iowa City, Ia., and the wintery scene changed to one of May. 
Here on the bridge I sat again and watched the trim form of Yellow- 
leg chasing minnows. Yes, I am convinced it was minnows he was after. 
Many times have I been seated here and watched this bird, which is 
quite common along the Iowa river during migration, wade out into the 
shallow water of the bars, moving along slowly with tilting gate, suddenly 
lower that long head and neck and proceed to run through the water at a 
speed which would have done credit to a college sprinter, quickly striking 
to right and left with his bill. Of course I thought some luckless water 
beetle had met its doom, but now I am convinced that minnows and not 
beetles caused the vicious movement. 

P. Bartscn, Smithsonian /nstitute, Washington, D. C. 


Late Date ror Catsirp.--Two acquaintances, reputable men on 
whose word I can rely, observed a Catbird, Galeoscoftes carolinensis, 
feeding upon the pokeberries of which there has been an abundant crop, 
at the west side of the Valley creek dam, Valley Forge, on the ist day 
of December, 1898. It was easily approached and frequently uttered 
the unmistakable mez’ as it busied itself in and out of the bushes as only 
a Catbird or Wren can do. In spite of the deep snow and freezing 
weather it appeared plump and fluffy, and as far as they could observe, 
was without any physical defect whatever. It was seen on five different 
occasions during the day. 

Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Penna. 
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Great Heron, Ardea herodias.—July 3, 1898, 
an adult was secured from the vicinity of a mill dam on the Darby creek, 
a mile and a half south of Berwyn, and brought to me to be mounted. 
It was an unusually large specimen, lacking but an inch of six feet in 
extent. Its djet must have been rather light for so immense a bird, as 
its stomach contained several dragon flies, and a few fragments of a craw- 
fish and flesh of a frog. I failed to find any evidence of testes or ovaties 
and think it probable that it was sterile—doubtless a by no means rare 
condition for unmated, solitary and wandering birds and mammals. I was 
informed that this heron had been seen about for several days previous. 

Frank L, Burns, Berwyn, Penna. 


CHIMNEY Swirt Roost —-Perhaps they had used our east chimney as a 
sleeping place before this fall, but if so, I failed to observe it. Annually 
a brood of young have issued from this and another chimney for at least 
fifteen years except the season of 1895, when none appeared to occupy 
the flues. It is the ordinary type of brick chimney for a dwelling, the 
single flue or chamber being eight by fourteen inches and running from 
foundations to above the roof, a distance of about thirty-five feet, and is 
seldom used. On the evening of August 25th, I counted nineteen birds 
entering, which number made neither loss nor gain until the 31st, when 
thirty-one entered. The next evening—September 1—a further increase 
to thirty-seven which was the highest until the 7th and 8th—when the 
high water mark was reached—fifty-eight being counted. On the 7th, 
after a short rain storm at 6;50 Pp. M., the mercury stood at 68° F.—a fall 
of almost 20°—the sky overcast with lead-colored clouds and a brisk 
wind blowing. ‘The Swifts were collecting at this time and circled abovt 
in a bewildering manner, now and then a few would rest for but a 
moment or so on the top branches of a tall locust, but in about ten 
minutes they began to drop in the chimney in singles, pairs or bunches 
of threes, until 6:48, when the last had disappeared. I noticed that if 
a bird followed too closely after a small number, it flew out and around 
again until room could be made for it or the previous arrivals could 
settle, while others would make a feint of entering for perhaps the same 
reason. The cool weather continued during the next day and night when 
the same number appeared, falling off to eighteen on the following 
evening, and none roosting there after the 17th, although a few were 
seen in the neighborhood up to the fifth of October. 

Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Penna, 
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FLICKER INVESTIGATION. 


I take pleasure in announcing through the BuLLetTin to the sixty 
ornithologists who have assisted me in the preparation of the Flicker 
Report, and to others who may be interested, that a definite time has 
been decided upon for its completion and publication. It will contain 
notes on the Scientific and Vernacular Synonyms, Geographical Distribu- 
tion, Relative Abundance, Plumage, Hybridism, Albinism, Vernal Mi- 
gration, Flight, Roosting, Song, Mating, Location, Position, Excavation, 
Composition and Dimension of Nest, Deposition, Measurements, Color 
and Shape of Eggs, Number of Eggs in Set, Season's Quota, Dates for 
Complete Sets, Incubation, Young in and out of Nest, Moulting, Food, 
Autumnal Migration, Destructive Agencies and Conclusions. It will be 
ready for the printer sometime in December of the present year. In the 
meantime I need migration notes for '95-'99, measurements of eggs with 
complete data, notes on incubation, young, and moulting. 

I would be pleased to hear from and correspond with all who are willing 
to help me in this or anything else relating to the Flicker. Do not delay 
but write before it passes out of your mind. 

Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Pa. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT OF WORK FOR THE 
~ COMMITTEE ON VARIATION. 


Now that winter is here and field work demands little attention, some 
time can be very profitably spent in getting acquainted with the material 
in our collections, which is generally apt to lie idle. 

We have our specimens labelled and classified, but what does it all 
mean? Why have birds been grouped as they are and why is it that we 
are able to classify birds in such orderly fashion ? The earlier ornithol- 
ogists recognized in the resemblances and differences in the birds they 
found a natural arrangement in groups, but this work was simply to start 
ovt and make pigeon holes for the different forms ; and most of us in our 
systematic work are simply finding these pigeon holes for our specimens. 

With the development of the great theory of evolution the secrets 
back of all these conditions began to come forth. Species were now 
seen to have come from common ancestors and it was realized that they 
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had not always existed as we see them now. We realize now that 
Thrushes and Grebes belong to one great family and that their great 
differences are due to their early differentiations, whereas the various 
species of Warblers, for example, are only twigs of one branch of the 
bird limb. Recent work in classification has been guided more or less 
by this light, and yet it must be admitted that comparatively little 
attention has been given to a bird's family and ancestrial relationships. 
In other words, phylogenetic study of birds, as of other animals, is still 
a little explored field ; and few subjects offer more opportunity than this 
for the thoughtful and resourceful student. 

Some work along this line that I am doing in Harvard University has 
suggested to my mind the organization of a committee of members of the 
Chapter, who have opportunity and inclination for such work, to take up 
a careful study of the various races of North American Song Sparrows, 
from a phylogenetic standpoint. It is very desirable that we have the 
co-operation of as many ornithologists as possible and that the various 
life areas be represented as far as possible. First of all, as many skins 
as are accessible should be gathered together, and the following meas- 
urements made with great care with a pair of dividers. 

Bill._-Length from nostril to tip. Depth at base where feathers begin. 

Left wing. -Length of greatest chord. 

Tail.--Length from knob or papilla or ‘‘ bishop's row” to tip of tail. 

It is desirable that all measurements be according to the metric system 
and that those of the bill should be accurate to tenths of millimeters. 

Careful measurement of eggs are also desirable. After the work of 
measuring has been completed, a study of the color patches may be 
begun, and the following general principles should be borne in mind : * 

1.—That young birds and females, in so far as they differ from adult 
males, are more primitive in coloring. 

Il.—That the color spread over the greater portion of male birds is 
the more generalized and the detailed markings the more specialized. 

III.-—Variations are found to occur more frequently, in extremities. 

Count the number of primaries and tail feathers ; observing also any 
progression or correspondence in markings. If any variations are found, . 
they should be noted. Notice whether females or young males of one 
race differ as much from those of another as the adult males. 


*Evolution of the Colors, of North American Land Birds | by | Charles A. 
Keeler, | San Francisco: California Academy of Sciences. | January, 1893. | 361 pp. 
1g plates. Very rich in suggestions. 
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Study the physical geography of the regions inhabited by the different 
races of Song Sparrows. Note differences in climate, due to temperature 
and humidity, also variations in altitude ; and try to correlate them with 
the variations found in Song Sparrows. 

It will be interesting to compare Song Sparrows with other species of 
Sparrows to see which are most closely allied and what characters are 
common. It isa good plan to attempt the construction of a Sparrow 
‘tree. This may be largely a matter of guess work, but the attempt 
will help in obtaining a clearer conception of phylogenetic relationships. 

R. M. Strona, 77 JWellen St.. Cambridge, Mass. 


THE WORK FOR 1899, 


This year, as heretofore, our work is naturaily divided into two sorts : 
The more general study of the superficial features of bird life, often 
resulting in a glimpse into the inner life and thus throwing more or less 
light upon the many problems before us; and the more specialized work 
asked for by our committees. The general work requires less time and 
effort, and is often more entertaining to most of us. It certainly occupies 
a large place in present day bird study, and must always do so among 
those to whom it is merely a recreation or change from other activities 
and duties. It has its legitimate place and is certain to do great good. 

The co-operation asked for by the committees on special investigations 
is work of the sort that must, from its nature, advance our knowledge of 
the birds materially if entered into with anything like heartiness by even 
afew. This is what we are organized for. It is for this purpose that 
our Chapter has continued these ten years to agitate the question of co- 
operative study among ornithologists everywhere. It is not too much 
to say that if every member would devote even what little time he 
may have at his disposal to the study of the Flicker, during the next six 
months, and make a report of that study to Mr. Burns in August, more 
would be known about that species than has ever been written. So it is 
with any subject upon which information has been asked. It seems 
difficult for us to understand that in this, as in everything else, it is the 
“ittle things that count. The value of such reports lies in the range of 
comparison that is made possible by the work of individuals. It is not 
so much new things that are wanted as it is old things carefully studied 
and restated. Here a slight change and there a slight change made 
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necessary by a larger amount of material from the same or a greater 
range of country may change the whole aspect of the subject under dis- 
cussion. We are not near the sunset of bird study, but rather scarcely 
vet behold the dawn. 

The new committee on Variation, under the direction of President 
Strong, opens a wide range in the way of comparisons, and should bring 
the solution to some of the vexed questions in the classification of the 
lower groups. It will open new vistas in bird study to him who seriously 
enters upon the plan outlined by Mr. Strong. 

The work on Geographical Distribution is one which can profitably be 
pursued every day, or during every outing of however limited time. 
It is a work full of profit and pleasure which will be one of the bright 
spots in the recollections of after years. He who does none of this sort 
of field study misses much of the pleasure of life. 

The Migrations, Nesting, Song and Food of the Warblers are subjects 
that never grow old. There is room for years of work in each of them. 
There is no group of birds which yields larger profits for the effort spent 
in study than the Warblers. They will bear the closest acquaintance 
and always grow more interesting. 

Let 1899 see a work done which shall make the close of this century 
memorable for lasting results. 

Lynps Jongs, Chairman of Work. 


EDITORIAL. 


We welcome to the field of ornithological literature the Audletin of the 
Cooper Ornithological Club, of California. This new sixteen page 
publication is under the editorial management of Mr. Chester Barlow, 
assisted by Messrs. Henry Reed Taylor and Howard Robertson, and is 
published at Santa Clara, Calif. It is published bi-monthly in the 
interests of the Cooper Ornithological Club, and isa step in the right 
direction in bringing together the results for which this active organization 
has always been noted. 


It isa pleasure to herald the reappearance of the Osfrey after an 
absence of a few months. Its reappearance under the editorial manage- 
ment of Dr. Elliott Coues and Theodore Gill, with Mr. Walter Adams 
Johnson as associate and Louis Agassiz Fuertes as art editor, is a 
guaranty of success. 
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Our fellow member, Mr. John W. Daniel, Jr., intends entering the 
field of bird literature with a magazine, the Leg and Bird Field On 
the editorial staff we notice the well known names: Mearns, Barlow, 
Ridgway, Kichmond, Oberholser, Taylor, Norris, et al. A magazine 
with such a staff of editors will be certain of a cordial reception. 


Bird Lore, a new bi-monthly magazine of Ornithology, edited by Mr. 
Frank M. Chapman, and published by the Macmillan Company, will at 
once take its place among the foremost of bird publications. It is to be 
accurate, well illustrated, popular, and will champion the work of the 
Audubon Societies for the protection of our birds. May its success be 
complete. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


American Monthly Microscopical Journal. Vol. XIX. No. 12, Vol. 
XX, No. 1. . 

Birds and all Nature. Vol. IV, No. 6, Vol. V, No. 1. 

Book Reviews. Vol. V1, No. 6, Vol. VIL, No. 1. 

Bulletin of the Cooper Ornithological Club. Vol. 1, No. 1. 

Bulletin 95. Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Bulletin of the Scientific Laboratories of Dennison University. 
Vol. X, Vol. XI, Articles 1, 2 and 3. 

Colorado College Studies. Vol. VAL. 

Educational Forum. Vol. Ul, No. 7. 

Fern Bulletin. Vol. VL, No. 1. 

Journal of Applied Microscopy. Vol. 1, Nos. 10, 11, 12. 

Mineral Collector. Vol. V, No. 10. 

Museum. Vol. V, Nos. 2 and 3. 

Osprey. Vol. II, No. 4. 

Proceedings of the U.S. National Museum. Vol. XX1. 


The Birds of the Kuril Islands. By Leonard Stejneger. No. 1144. 
A Revision of the Wrens of the Genus Thryomanes Schlater. By - 
Harry C. Oberholser. No. 1153. 
The Feather-tracts of North American Grouse and Quail. By 
Hubert Lyman Clark, Ph. D. No. 1166. 
Sportsman's Magazine. Vol. Il, No. 12, Vol. II, No. 1 


Teacher and Student. Vol. Vi, No. 6. 
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